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ate, that Mahmud requested not only Russia's proffered naval aid but also her military aid. In the apt and much-quoted phrase of a high Ottoman official, "A drowning man clings to a serpent."
The news of the impending arrival of the Russians alarmed British and French representatives in the Turkish capital. The new French ambassador, Admiral Roussin, reached Constantinople on February 17, N.S., and at once assumed the part of mediator between Mahmud and Mehemet Ali. On the same day Butenev was requested by the Porte to countermand, at least temporarily, the dispatch of Russian troops. The Russian squadron, however, had already sailed from Sevastopol, nor was the tsar in a mood to yield entirely to French and British pressure. He canceled his earlier orders for the advance towards Constantinople of the Russian Danubian army of some 25,000 to 30,000 men, but nine Russian men-of-war entered the Bosphorus on February 20, N.S., and came to anchor opposite the Russian embassy at Buyukdere. Flattery, intrigues, and threats used by Turks and foreign diplomats to bring about a speedy withdrawal of the Russians were of no avail. Convoys carrying Russian troops entered the Bosphorus on April 4, and April 22, N.S., and landed some 10,000 men on the Asiatic shore. As often happens, the ultimate result of Russia's impetuous move was, at least in some respects, the very opposite of the one intended. Although the sultan reviewed in person the Russian expeditionary force, he could not but feel apprehensive about the consequences of his momentous decision, which he made, it would seem, against the advice of his ministers. France, Great Britain, and even Austria and Prussia exerted themselves to terminate a situation they regarded as intolerable. To both the Porte and the western Powers almost any solution appeared preferable to the entrenchment of the Muscovites on the Bosphorus. Peace between Mahmud and Mehemet Ali was restored by the convention of Kiutayeh, negotiated under the auspices of the western Powers in April and early in May, 1833. This agreement, to which Butenev vainly objected, amounted to the capitulation of the sultan. More favorable terms might have been arranged had the Russians kept away from the Straits. But even after the conclusion of peace the situation remained highly explosive because of the uncertainty concerning Russia's ultimate designs. The belated appearance in the vicinity of the Dardanelles of British and French naval squadrons was fraught with possibilities of war between those countries and Russia. It was, however, once more that the unexpected happened.